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Translation is not entirely relinquished, for some regard is had for exact and 
creditable translation. 

In the presentation of composition work we may learn that prevision in the 
assignment is of greater value than revision of the theme. Much more reliance 
for improvement is placed upon enriching and organizing the material before 
the theme is written; much less reliance is placed upon criticism and correction. 
We gorge our educational journals with symbols, systems, and schemes for 
theme-correction; and then we assign an exercise by saying, "Write a three- 
page theme on childhood recollections." We are afraid to suggest ideas for 
fear the pupil will use them. It is not enough to have given the boy instruction 
in the proper use of his tools for effective expression; it is equally necessary 
to have given him something vital and interesting and well within the scope of 
his treatment for expression. To this end the French teacher is unrelenting 
in his zeal to have prepared definite material in the mind of the boy before he 
sets him to the task of writing; and the art of theme-correcting has not devel- 
oped to the marvelous extent it has in America. 

The book is attractive. Logical in its arrangement and comprehensive in 
its scope, it presents in readable style Professor Brown's observations. 

Noah E. Bashore 
University op Chicago 



Learning to Earn. By John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. Indianapolis : 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 421. 

The authors have contributed to the literature on vocational education 
a readable compilation and interpretation of current thought and opinion 
regarding this much-discussed field of school training. While this opinion is 
buttressed by facts and figures, the book is essentially a presentation of a phi- 
losophy of education. 

Like most writers on this subject the authors are critical of the present 
educational program. At times the criticism seems to be extreme, though 
undoubtedly it may be deserved in some quarters. For example, in the 
chapter on "Training for the Home," the following occurs: "In the elementary 
schools, girls learn the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, a little 
about world-geography that means nothing, a bare outline of American political 
history, a mass of meaningless jargon about English grammar, none of which 
is intelligible or usable, and a few disconnected facts about human physiology, 
which, for all practical purposes, might be the physiology of some extinct 
animal of the antediluvian age. The high school and college merely pursue 
the search for facts begun in the grades, facts which have nothing whatever 
to do with the commonest interests of the girl after she has become a woman." 
There is much material of this character which is calculated to stimulate 
discussion among school people. 
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The volume presents a philosophy which is democratic, a program which is 
all-inclusive, and conclusions which are optimistic. The farm, shop, business, 
and home are discussed in their relations to the school, and it is shown where 
and how the school is to serve them. 

Perhaps the most original material is to be found in the chapters on "Ex- 
tension and Correspondence Work" and "The Library and the Worker." 
An inspiring vision is given of a continuous educational process for all the 
people when the functions of the library shall have been fully developed to 
meet the occupational needs of the youth and the adult. 

Frank M. Leavitt 
University of Chicago 



Mediaeval Italy during a Thousand Years. By H. B. Cotteeill. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1915. Pp. xxviii+566. $2 . 50. 

Mr. Cotterill has written this handbook evidently more for the instruction 
of the layman than for the edification of the scholar. Since he has chosen 
this less critical public, it would be unjust, of course, to judge him by the 
canons of research scholarship. But even within the limits which he has 
chosen, his book has grave shortcomings. 

The volume is frankly a compendium of well-known facts, its claims to 
usefulness being that it brings together in one volume a mass of material for 
which an interested reader must generally seek in a number of textbooks. 
The project of thus bridging the gap between the Roman Empire and the height 
of Middle Ages is laudable. This is a period of Italian history which has 
received but scanty attention from the writers of textbooks, except in so far 
as Italian politics dovetail with the history of the Holy Roman Empire. It 
is the execution of the project that leaves much to be desired. 

Faced with the problem of distilling the essence of the centuries of "con- 
fusion worse confounded " of mediaeval Italian history, the author has appar- 
ently experienced great difficulty in keeping his facts in proper perspective. 
Facts he has given us in abundance. There are over five hundred pages of 
facts, neatly blocked out into periods; yet the book fails. The book fails 
because the author has not seen fit to co-ordinate his heavy load of facts, to 
trace for his readers the growth and the continuity of mediaeval Italy. He 
gives us the mosaic scraps, which we are expected to arrange for ourselves into 
a glowing picture, but he does not himself paint it for us. Unfortunately the 
lay reader does not possess the training in historical science which will enable 
him to form the composite picture. By scattering what he calls his political 
outline into five blocks, divided according to periods, through the book, the 
author effectively prevents the reader from forming any impression of contin- 
uous social, political, or economic growth. In fact, he has hardly indicated the 
real significance of the rise of the cities, of the economic expansion of Italy, 
or of the relations with Byzantium and the Levant. 



